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III.— A PUN IN THE RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE. 

In the standard text of Roemer (1885) a troublesome passage 
in Aristotle, Rhetoric 3. 11. 1412a 33-1412& 3, reads thus: 

to. Be irapa ypdfifia iroiel ov\ ° Aiyei Aiyetv, a\X' o pxraarpecpei 
ovofia, oiov to ®eoBwpov efe Ni/cwa rbv KiOapwSov, ' Opdrrei ae ' ' 
vpoairoielrai yap \iyeiv to ' Opdrrei ae ' Kai c^airara' aAAo yap Xeyei . 
Bub pxiOovri ^Bv, eirei el p!q woAa/tj8awt ®pa.na tlvai, ov 86£ei aarelov 
tivcu. 

The paraphrase of this, and the note on it, in the Cope- 
Sandys edition of the Rhetoric (1877) run as follows: 

' " Pleasantries arising from changes of letters (plays on 
words) are produced, not by a mere enunciation of a word in 
its direct meaning, but by something (a change) which gives a 
different turn to it, (converts or twists it into a different sense) ; 
as that of Theodoras (of Byzantium, the rhetorician . . . ) 
against Nicon the harper, Qparrei: he pretends namely to say 
'it confounds you' (you are confounded), and cheats; for he 
means something else: and therefore it is amusing only after 
one has become acquainted with the meaning (or circum- 
stances) ; for if (the hearer) doesn't know that he is a Thracian, 
he will see no point in it at all." 

'Victorius and Schrader have both missed the meaning of 
this pun. But in order to arrive at it, we must first remove from 
the text the first o-e after Opdmi which has been introduced from 
the second (where it is required) and spoils the pun. Nicon, it 
appears from the explanation, is, or is supposed to be, of foreign 
extraction; and not only that, but a Thracian, the most bar- 
barous of all nations. The Thracian women were habitually 
slaves, in Athenian families : Aristophanes, Thesm. 279, 280, 284, 
293 ; Pac. 1138 ; Vesp. 828. This person is addressed by Theo- 
doras with the word Opdrrei, which means apparently, " You are 
confounded"; this appears from the interpretation that fol- 
lows, («) Opdrrei <re, which is of course convertible "in meaning 
with the passive Opdrrei (and it follows also that the first ae 
must be an error of the transcriber, for Opdrrei ae would be no 
interpretation of Opdrrei o-e ; nor in that form would there be any 
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pun). It really means, however, ®p5.tt' tl, " You are a Thracian 
maid-servant" — not only an out-and-out barbarian, but effemi- 
nate to boot, and a menial. Schrader's explanation is " ©pdrrq 
(sic) at, hoc est, Thracia mulier te, intellige peperit " — at once 
impossible in respect of the Greek, and pointless. Victorius to 
much the same effect.' 

Meineke would find in line 35 ®pa,rr rjat. Cope, as we see, 
would delete at in line 35. Welldon in his translation (1886) 
follows Cope. Jebb in his posthumously published translation 
(ed. by Sandys, 1909) reads Opdrrturt in line 35, and updrrti at 
in line 36, without making clear his conception of the joke; 
in his foot-note Sandys adds: 'Cobet suggested ©pcti-rip tl; 
Susemihl ®pg.TT%ei, "he is playing the Thracian" (the "other 
meaning," according to Jebb), or ®parri^,u at, "it makes you 
play the Thracian." ' On this showing, there is a presumption 
that the joke has not been caught; and an alteration of the text 
is probably demanded. My explanation has at least this merit, 
that it requires a slighter change (if any) of text than those 
hitherto put forward ; for, if a change is to be made, I ask only 
that the final t be replaced in both cases by v, or at most that 
the final t be in both cases deleted. 

Cope's explanation of the word-play is doubtless correct so 
far as concerns the idea, ' You are a Thracian quean ' — menial, 
effeminate, and of barbarous foreign extraction; this I shall 
hereafter refer to as Idea No. 2. But it may be less easy to 
accept his rendering of the other, primary aspect of the pun 
(Idea No. 1): 'You are confounded' — which hardly makes 
sense enough (unless, with Meineke, we suppose an occasion 
when musical instruments were sounding) ; whereas this and 
other illustrative jokes in Aristotle we should expect to be full 
of wit. Let us consider a few details of the note by Cope, of 
the passage, and of the context. 

To begin with, the pleasantry is hardly one made by Theo- 
doras the rhetorician at the expense of Nicon. If Aristotle has 
taken it from the Rhetoric of Theodorus, it is simply one re- 
corded in that work ; from 3.11. 1412a 25-29 (ml o kiytt ©co'Swpos, 
to miva kiytiv. yiyvtrax St orav irapa8o|ov g, koi /mj, &s exctvos Xtyti, 
irpos rr/v tp.irpoo6tv So^ov, dW mnrtp ol tv tois yeAoiois ra irapa- 
irtTroiripAva, oirtp Swotoj KOt ra irapb. ypajxpa <TK<ap.pM.Ta ' liairara. yap. ') 

1 In Jebb's translation (p. 173) : ' The like is true of what Theodorus 
4 
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we may infer that the jokes explained by Theodoras were to 
some extent drawn from the comic poets. How easy it is to go 
astray in the precise attribution of a joke found in Aristotle may 
be seen in Jebb's rendering of Rhetoric 3. 10. 1411a 18-21 : ' Or, 
take the iambic line of Anaxandrides about the delay of his 
daughters to get married — 

The bridals of my girls are overdue.' 

The daughters (tw Ovyariptov) are the maidens (at rrapOlvoi) 
of Anaxandrides only in the sense that they figured in a comedy 
by this poet; the mode of allusion in Aristotle points to an 
important episode in some familiar play. 2 

An intrusive o-e (or any intrusive particle or letter) from 
the hand of a napping copyist would be more likely to appear 
as a faulty repetition in the second occurrence (line 36) of the 
expression Bpdrru o-e than as a faulty anticipation in the first 
(line 35) ; having written both words once, the scribe might 
inadvertently repeat them both. But we need not imagine a 
scribal error either of anticipation or repetition, for, whatever 
the original reading, a repetition may be correct. Supposing 
for the moment that Cope has duly explained both sides of the 
pun, we have only to imagine a pause, or pauses (between the 
words), which would not be noted in the manuscript; so in the 

calls " novelty " in style. This happens when the thing is a surprise, 
and, as he says, does not answer to our presentiment; like those words, 
formed by a change, which comic writers use. Jokes which depend on 
the change of a letter have this effect: they deceive.' 

"Compare the more specific allusion in Rhetoric 3. 12. 14136 25-6: 
otov Kal ^tXiJ/Atoi' 6 {rtroKptTTjs iiroUi. ev re ttj * Ava^avdplSov Tepovrofjiavlq.. Following 
Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta 2. 138-9, I have changed the 
7 of both Cope and Koemer to a capital letter. 

If the maidens referred to in the other passage ({nrefrfi/tepol fwt tu>v 
y&iuav at irapBtvoi) were conceivably the daughters of Danaus, the iwi 
might indicate, not their father, but the Herald of King Aegyptus, as 
the speaker: 'The marriage4)onds of the (?young) ladies, I think, 
have passed their date.' The theme of the Suppliant Maddens, treated 
by Aeschylus, became the subject of a comedy AavatScs by Aristo- 
phanes, as also of a comedy with the same title by Diphilus; see Kock 
1.454; 2.548. Anaxandrides is said to have composed 65 comedies; 
if so, the titles of 25 are unknown; of these 25, a number must have 
dealt with mythological subjects (see Croiset, Hist. Litt. grecque 
3. 606). 
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joke preceding this one : ' And as he stepped along, beneath his 
feet were — chilblains' (where the listener expects 'sandals'). 
In a modern book the joke as Cope understands it would be 
represented with the help of spaces and a dash : Thratt ei — se. 
As it happens, in the very next illustration after this — another 
word-play effected by a turn or twist in the pronunciation of a 
letter or two, Aristotle gives the form of words but once: nal 
to 'fiovXei ovtov mpo-ai 3 ; he trusts his reader to think of the two 
pronunciations at once — whatever they were, for, as Cope inti- 
mates, ' No satisfactory explanation has been given of this pun.' 

However, Cope proceeds to solve it as hinging on the termina- 
tion of fiovXei (= flovX.r)) ; and this suggests that the turn of 
the pun we are examining may likewise be found in the termin- 
ation of OparTeixre (to place the letters as they would appear in 
an early manuscript). The possibilities seem to be 0pa.TT-et.-o-e; 
6paTT€i-ae; 6pa.TTeis-e. Assuming with Cope, Cobet, and Suse- 
mihl the possibility of a scribal error of some sort, and admit- 
ting the correctness of Cope's interpretation of Idea No. 2, 
®P$tt' el ('You are a Thracian maid-servant'), can we find 
any other interpretation for Idea No. 1 than OpaTret. ae ('It 
confounds you ' — ' You are confounded ') ? Is Opdrreis, or per- 
haps *dpa.TTeh, a possibility ? 

In a tentative answer to this question, let us begin with the 
description of Nicon, whom Aristotle calls rbv KiOapmoov, : the 
harper,' 'him of the cithara.' One might be tempted to con- 
nect him with the comic poet Nicon, author of a play called 
Ki0ap<uSos (cited by Athenaeus and Pollux) ; save that Meineke 
in a casual allusion to the subject of the joke (Comicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta 3.575) makes no reference to the poet, and 
that Kock (Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta), following Mei- 
neke, includes the poet among the later writers of the New 
Comedy. May we not, however, associate Nicon the harper 

3 This also seems to come to Aristotle through Theodoras the rhet- 
orician, the Kal t6 being correlative with theofoc tS (OeoSiipov). 

Theodoras the actor is likewise mentioned by Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric (3. 2. 4) ; according to Plutarch (De se laud. 545 f.), he once 
told the comic actor Satyrus that it was easy enough to make an 
audience laugh, but to make them weep was the difficulty (I borrow 
the language of Haigh, Attic Theatre, 1907, p. 283). But in the present 
case, having cited the rhetorician, Aristotle would hardly turn to the 
actor without a specific identification. 
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■with the stage in some capacity? At all events there should be 
a reason for the epithet applied to him by Aristotle, who com- 
monly wastes no words — least of all in citations. 

That Nicon may have been the subject of a witticism in the 
work of a comic poet or the like has already been suggested. 
I have lately gone through the Rhetoric of Aristotle marking 
the evidence hitherto noted by scholars, and collecting additional 
evidence, of the historical relation between rhetorical theory 
and the art of comedy — that relation which, as Eutherford 
shows (in A Chapter in the History of Annotation) , becomes so 
pervasive in the scholiasts on Aristophanes. At this point in 
the text my eye was caught by the collocation of the words 
Ki0ap<aS6v and Opdrrei, which sent me to Meineke and Kock, 
and to the Plutus and the Frogs of Aristophanes. Including the 
Nicon mentioned by Athenaeus and Pollux, Kock lists no fewer 
than nine comic poets, 4 to each of whom is attributed a play 
entitled KidapmSos ; in addition he lists a KiOapixriys of Anti- 
phanes, possibly identical with the K.i0apu>86s of the same poet, 
a KiOapurrrjs of Menander, and a KiOaplo-Tpia of Anaxandrides 
(not to mention an 'Op^cus of Antiphanes). The fortunes of 
the harper and his instrument evidently were a stock theme 
in the Middle and Few Comedy. It may be added that Anax- 
andrides has been accounted a favorite author with Aristotle; 
and that we may place the Rhetoric of Aristotle in the time of 
the Middle Comedy. But since Aristotle knew the Rhetoric of 
Theodorus (it was likewise known to Plato 5 ) in an earlier as 
well as a later edition, the chances favor a belief that the joke 
on Nicon recorded by Theodorus, if derived from the comic 
stage, harks back to the days of the Old Comedy and of scur- 
rilous gibes at particular individuals. Thus in the Clouds 
970 ff. Aristophanes pays his respects to the Kttfa/xpSds Phrynis, 
and the 'curst and crooked trills and roulades' of his school 
(Starkie's translation). 

Of course the cithara (= harp or lyre) was itself constantly 

'Alexis, Anaxippus, Antiphanes, Apollodorus, Clearchus, Diphilus, 
Nicon, Sophilus, Theophilus. As for the Flute-player, male or female, 
Anaxilas, Antiphanes, and Philemon each composed an AOXijtiJs; Phoe- 
nicides an AvXqrpiSes; Diodorus, Antiphanes, and Menander each an 
Ati\i)Tph. The earliest play of the sort was Magnes' BapPiTiarai. 

5 See, for example, Phaedrus 266e. 
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employed in the performances of the Old Comedy. In the Birds 
of Aristophanes, says Haigh (Attic Theatre, 1907, p. 271), 
' it is clear that the flute-player and the four harpists were dis- 
guised as birds, and wore masks of an appropriate kind.' More- 
over, Aristophanes parodies the sound of the cithara in verbal 
form — which brings us to the heart of the present article, a 
consideration of the stem Opar(To) or Oper(Ta) used in imitation 
of a man thrumming upon a stringed instrument. 

In the Plutus 290, 296, Aristophanes twice employs the ex- 
pression OptTTavekb tov KvuXatira. The scholiast tells us that the 
word 8p€TTave\6 comes from Philoxenus — that is, from his dithy- 
rambic pastoral poem on the loves of the Cyclops and Galatea; 
Aristotle (Poetics, chap. 7) gives us to understand that the 
work had the main characteristic of comedy. The word is 
thought to have been invented by Philoxenus to represent the 
wretched music of Polyphemus as he wooed the nymph with a 
twangling cithara, or with his voice in imitation of a cithara. 
A similar vocable, Oparro, is employed by Aristophanes in Frogs 
(Bogers' numbering) 1286, 88, 90, 92, 94, where Euripides is 
made to ridicule the rhythm and music of the Aeschylean cho- 
ruses, and where rh <p\a.TTo0paTTO(pX.a,TT66paT, the entire expres- 
sion occurring five times at brief intervals, is again imitative 
of a musician thrumming on a cithara or harp. 

Although no instance of a verb like Bparrtw with the meaning 
'to thrum' or the like has come down to us (so far as I can 
discover) unless in the passage quoted from the Rhetoric (and 
possibly in the lines hereafter quoted from Mnesimachus), is 
there any reason why we should not suppose the word to have 
existed, at least in colloquial usage ? 6 If we admit the possi- 
bility of such a verb in the joke on Nicon the harper, a far 
better pun emerges. Though I must ultimately leave the details 
of emendation to an expert in Greek textual criticism, let us 
suppose for the moment that we delete the final e; we then 
have : dpami%. Now let us read as the conditions of this kind 
of pleasantry demand. The listener knows Mcon to be a harper 
(and from Thrace) ; he expects Opdrrei's. But you pause before 

* In order to explain /3oii\« ainbv iripcrat, Majoragius, as noted by Cope, 
supposes that there was a verb -xipaav, not elsewhere recorded. Cope 
rejects the hypothesis; but epixruv would not be open to the same 
objections. 
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uttering the sigma : ©pair' d -s. ' You are a scullion from 
Thrace'; 'You thrum the harp.' The deletion of the final e 
is a less violent textual change than that of Susemihl, less 
even than that of Cope. More conservative yet would be the 
substitution of v for the terminal e : ©parr' « <r& = dparrw; av. 
Meanwhile for those who cling to the traditional reading 
Oparru o-e, a triple pun is among the possibilities : You thrum ; 
you are a Thracian quean — you are stunned ! 

For my part, if it is possible, I prefer the mot a double 
entente. It is as if a bad comic poet who had been reading the 
good Mr. Barrie were to catch the poet Swinburne with his lyre, 
and to exclaim : ' Our Lady of Thrums ! ' 
# * * * 

I subjoin a few additional gleanings; and first, in order to 
be fair and open, the chief objection I have discovered to my 
interpretation of Idea No. 1, this objection being connected 
with the interpretation of a partly doubtful passage in a frag- 
ment from the 'l-mrorpo^os of Mnesimachus (Kock 2. 437-8, 
Frg. 4; cf. Meineke 3. 568-75). This fragment, preserved by 
Athenaeus (9.402/), contains an overdrawn description of a 
banquet, with the preparations and activities of the household; 
the items of the list are arranged by fours or by pairs. Lines 
56-7 read: 

(renvoi 8' auXuiv ayavai tfxovai, 

fn.o\ira, (tXayya, Bpdrra., irvarax. 

I follow Kock as well as Meineke in rejecting a third verb velrat. 
between Opdrra and Trvelrai, but place a comma after p.o\ird, and 
another after KAayya. Meineke (3.574-5) comments: 'flpan-cide 
turbulento mesicorum {sic"} instrumentorum strepitu dictum. Cf r. 
Marinus in vita Proculi cap. 33 : 6pdma8ai rr)v okotjv « iw 
Ofnjvwv. Pertinet hue Theodori iocus de Nicone citharoedo, 
Oparru ae. apud Aristot. Ehet. 3. 11, quod ambigue dictum, obtundit 
aures tuas, et Thressa cecinit (®parr' rja-e). Id enim voluisse 
suspicor Theodorum. Mconem Thracem fuisse annotavit Aris- 
toteles. Quod sequitur vtlrax, apud Atticos constanter futuri 
habet significatum, nee dicitur nisi de rebus animatis. Itaque 
seclusi, utpote ex dittographia ortum sequentis irvdrw., quod de 
tibiae flatu intellegendum.' 

Perhaps Meineke would have rendered his position firmer by 
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quoting from the Vita Prodi of Marinus more exactly : <os /hjjkcti 
OpdrrecrOai ttjv okotjv Ik tw dirtpj^aivovriav Oprjvuiv; yet it seems 
like a far cry from a point of usage in Aristotle and in a poet 
of the Middle Comedy to an illustration from Byzantine usage 
of the fifth century a. d. in Marinus' biography of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher. But, admitting a measure of justice in 
the illustration; even so, we may feel that the familiar verb 
Opdrruv (= Opdo-aeiv) might associate itself through onomato- 
poeia with the sound of rhythmical music, as of the harp, and 
in this association might take on so much of special color as to 
become virtually a separate word. 7 If so, then in the passage 
from Mnesimachus we should read K\ayyd, the shrill sound of 
the flute, with irveirai, as indeed Meineke suggests, and p,o\ird, 
a song accompanied by some other kind of measured movement, 
with Opdrra, this verb being here used intransitively. In fact, 
my view of the word derives support from the translation of 
Athenaeus by Tonge (2.636), who renders the lines: 

And lovely sounds from tuneful flutes, 
And song and din go through the house, 
Of instruments both wind and stringed. 

The word OpdrTti does not occur in the extant portions of 
Aristophanes. Of the other two occurrences of the form in the 
comic poets, one has experienced a fortuitous association with 
the comedy entitled ©parrot of Cratinus (see Meineke 2. 227). 
Is it mere chance that has brought the other into a passage 
from the AouAo8i8a<r/eaAos of Pherecrates (Kock 1.155, Frg. 39) 
where a play has been found on KiOapos, a fish, and the KiOdpa? — 

A. KiBapos yeytvrjcrOai. Kayopd£et,v Kidapos S>v. 

B. ayaBov y' 6 Kidapos Kal wpbs 'ArnXkiavos irdw. 
A. tKelvo Bpdrrzt p.', on keyovcriv, <o 'yaOfj, 

tvtariv ev Ki6dp<o ri ko,k6v. 

Or (if we may now indulge in almost pure guesswork) is there 
a word-play on the fish KlOapos and the fish 6p$rra? What then 
of the odd passage from the 'Ix<W« of Archippus (Kock 1.684, 
Frg. 27) ?— 

airoSovvat 8' oaa exo/«v a\\r)\<ov, ij/aas (ih> ras ®parras koi ttjv 
' In the quotation from Marinus, 8p&TT&r0cu alliterates with Spfytav. 
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'ABepivqv av\r)Tpl8a koi ^r/iriav rqv ®vpaov Kai tous TpiyAias koX 
EvkXuSijv tov oplavra Kat 'Avayvpovvr66ev tovs Kopa/awvas (cai 
Ka>/3iou tou SaAaLuviou tokov kcu Bd.Tpa\ov tov mxpeopov tov e| 
'Opeov. 

Here we have an indubitable pun on Oparras the fish and ©p^Vras 
the ladies of foreign extraction whose sons have an uncertain 
claim to Athenian citizenship. Sepia, the cuttle-fish, has the 
name of a courtesan. Atherine the flute-player is likewise a 
strange fish (see Athenaeus 7.285a; 300/) — a woman of the same 
general description. Is there any reason why the auXijTpk or 
flute-girl should be mentioned immediately after the ©parrot? 
Are these 'strange women' not only fish but harpers as well? 
The entire passage is full of puns and allusions, not all of them 
explained, not all of them savory; further study of it may throw 
light on one or two references to ®parra in Aristophanes — for 
example, Achamians 271-5. 

Finally, is it conceivable that in the joke upon Nicon the 
»ci^op<{iSos the word Opdrrei contains a play upon the word Oparra 
the fish ? Besides meaning a harper, KiOapw&os at times has the 
same, or approximately the same signification as iddapos (=tur- 
bot). — But doubtless I should not seek too many reasons for 
disbelieving my earlier interpretation of the pleasantry. 

Lane Coopeb. 

Cornell University. 



